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ABSTBACT 

The Johnson Adainistration rationale for coaait&ent 
to Vietnaa was supported by a series of claias about the nature of 
the Vietnaa var and the logic of U.S. involveaent in it. This paper 
states and supports the thesis that the exaggerated tone of certainty 
in the administration case for coaaitaent had a dual effect, 
underaining both the rhetorical validity and the effectiveness of the 
governaent viewpoint. Stephen Tolain's "Layout of Arguaents,** 
together with his analysis probability in arguaentation provide a 
vehicle for analyzing both the validity and the effectiveness of 
Johnson Adainistration efforts to ascribe clos^ tc absolute certainty 
to its arguaentative claias. A brief prototype discussion of 
Toalain*s layout is included and related to specific quotes froa the 
Johnson Administration concerning the Titenaa var. It is concluded 
froa this discussion that criticism of the var centered on perceived 
discrepancies betveen the claias of and the reservations about the 
adainistration* s case for coaaitaent. Vocal protest arose froa a 
perception that the adainistration engaged in overstated propaganda^ 
and critical coaaentary becaae an effort to identify and publicize 
suppressed inforaation. (TS) 
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Validity and Credibility Gapr in the Johnson Adiiinistration 
Case for Comm.traent to Vietnam, I96u-1967 

The Joimson Adniiiiistx^ation rationale for commitment to Vietnam was 
supported by a series of ever-repeated clains about the nature of the 
Vietnani war and the logic oi* our involvciTiait in it* The tone of certainty 
attributed to adiiinistration pronourKjements caused Arthur Schlesinger to 
complain, in 196b, that the Executive Branch, "pass^esj on its ovn ignorcincu 
to the iuerican people and to the world as certitude." Utilizing the 
theory and teiminologj'- of Stephen Toulnin I will, in tliis essay, contend 
that the 196U-1967 Vietnam argurijcntation was characterized by overstated 
clains and undervalued reservations. Ih so doing, I vriLll state and support 
the thesis that the overstated tone of certainty in the adninistration case 
for coimnitment had a dual effoct — undermining both the rhetorical valldit;'' 
and effectiveness of the government argumentation. Simply stated, the 
logical "validity gap-* precipitated a persu.isive "credibility gap" vjhich 
affected a segracnt of the iLnieilcan public. 

T oulmn Hethodolosr: The Pro bability A ttxlbuted to 
Argunen native Clainis 

Stephen Toulnin's "Layout of Argiments, " taken together viitli hi^: 

analy:5is of ^ probability in argun»:^ntr.tion, provides us with a suitable 

vehicle for analyzing both the validity and effectiveness of Johnson 

Administration efforts to ascribe close to absolute certainty to its 

argumenbativo claiPis. In his treatise on the Uses of Arj:^^cnt^ the English 
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logician exainined the process by which claims are sup; sorted by data (facts 
serving as the basis for a claim) and vjarrants (general authorising 
statements justifying the inductive leap from data to claim). Toulmin^s 
system of logic included three additional elements: (l) qualifier: a 
statement of the certainty attributed to the claim, (2) reservation: 
stateaaents of possible exceptions to the warrant and (3) backing: specific 
information in support of a vzarrant.^ 

i2>q>licit in ToxL^jnin^s "Layout" is a distinction "between the *force* 
of tenas of logical assessment and the 'grounds' or 'criteria* for their 
use."^ In his essay on "Probability," Toulinin confirr.is the implication of 
this distinction. "Just how far i/e are entitled to cominit ourselves ][^force 
of claimj depends on the strength of the grounds, reasons or evidence at 
our disposal."^ Relating this discussion of probability to the "Layout of 
Argurasnts," Toabfi^n explains: "It may not be sufficient, therefore, simply 
to specify our data, warrant and claiia: we may need to add some exi^licit 
reference to the degree of force which our data confer on our claim in virtue 
of our warrant. In a word, we may have to put in a qualifier «"'^^ 

In this view, a qualifier is a necessarj'- statement of the certainty 
attributed to a claim; the choice of a qualifier is dependent on the 
degree of certainty established by the supporting ntructtire of argument — 
data, warrant, reservation and backing. Thus, to be correctly layed out — 
to be valid— -there must exist a direct correspondence between qualifier and 
support of a claim. If the argumentative support does not justify the 
probability asserted by a qualifier, tvjo eventualities obtain: (l) the 
argumentative statement (qualifier plus claim) loses validity or (2) the 
argumontative statement must be rephrased so as to coincide viith the 
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established level of certainty* Since the rosoi^ation is a nioasux^e of 
possible exceptiozis to Ihe force of the data-warrant connection, \;e must 
pay particular attention to the presence of reservations in the layout; 
for the certainty of clain vri.ll be a quantity in roughly inverse proportion 
to the degree of expressed reservation* 

A brief prototype discussion of TouLniin's layout will serve to 
clarify the necessary relations ar-^ng the argurfiantative elements discussed 
above. Consider the xol,.v.;/ing illusti^ation of an argiaiaent structured in the 
To\iliain mode. Beginning *:ith data (D), an arguer seeks to establish the 
merits of a claim (C)* In so doing, he must supply an authorising statement- 
warrant (VO— -to justifi^ the Hi^venient froia data to claim* In specifying the 
warrant and its support — baclcing (B) — the persiiader indicates exceptions to 
the warrant, or reservations (R), and thereby signifies the degree to which 
the claim must be qualified (Q) * The f ollovriing diagram illustrates the 
oroccss: 



(d) France is a nation - 
of Western Europe 



-^So, (Q) presumably (C) Its people enjoy a 



high standard cf 
living 
Since 

(v<) 

I ' . 

ivestern European nations — Unless, \R) France has recently 
generally have a iiigh suffered a depression, 

standard of living etc. 

Because 
(3) 
I 

Per capita income measures 
and Gross National Product 
indices reveal this to be 
true 

In this scheme the reservation (R) is an infrequent (i#e., unlikely) 
occurrence and, thus, the qualifier (q) "prosuiaably" indicates that the 
claim (C) is very likely true. The quaJdfier, then, is a measure of the 
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degree of certainty (validity) coJiTcrred on the claim by the supporting 
structure of the arguinent* If a warrant had nany exceptions (i.e., a great 
number of frequently-occurring reservations) then the qualifier should 
reflect this fact. One night employ the tera "possibly" or "there is a 
slight charice" to indicate the lessened probability that the claiii is valid* 
in this view, qualifiers --dght vary from strong to ueak as follovjs: 
Weak Strong 

possibly probably presumably certainly 

Against this background. hoi-j may we characterize the claims of the 
administration in the years 1961;-1967? Are reservations supplied? Arc 
claims moderated? Simply stated, the rhetoric of Vietnam involvemant reveals 
a proneness not to include reservations and crfiibits a preference for strongly 
positive and overstated qualifiers • 

Certainty of ClalM in the Administration Case for Commitment 
The Johnson Administration case for involv^jsment in Vietnam, 196U- 
1967, vias supported by a remarkably consistent set of arguments and 
assumptions. Through analysis of one hundred rhetorical documents dealing 
with the war during this period,^ this writer determined that the admin- 
istration case could be outlined as follows ^ 

1. Over a ttirenty-yoar period, the U.S. has made consistent 
and firm comndtments to the people of Soutn Vietnam* 7 

2. The Government of Horth Vietnam has, during this period, 
waged aggression in an attempt to overthrow the Government 
of South Vietnam and conquer its people. ^ 

3* Apart from its effect on the people of the South, e 
communist talceover ;70uld increase the likelihood that 
neighboring nations would succumb to conununist control.^ 

These three argumonts-^the assertion of a firm U.S. commitment, the 

"aggression thesis" and the "domino theory^* --i;ere basic to the administration 
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case and shared one additional significant attribute: uniforraiy, they \^ere 

stated as indisputable fact. Clainis were accompanied by strongly positive 

qualifiers and resex*vations ^;ore l^^rgely ignored or suppressed* 

The prediliction toward strongly stated claims, vdiich characterized 

the administration argiunentation, flou»ed logically from the description of 

the war as a struggle of right versus wong. The basic claim that the viar 

constituted aggression was most emphatically stated (in all cases, emphasis 

has been supplied): 

Beyond question this aggression was initiated and is directed 
by Hanoi. »^ ^ 

• • . the hard facts and irrefutable evidence . . . lead to one 
inescabable conclusion: The Republic of Viet-Nam is the object 
of aggression unleashed by its neighbor to the north. ''I 

The record is concl u sive . It establishes beyond c^uestion that 
North Viet-Nam is carr^^dng out a carefully conceived plan of 
aggression against the South. 

Statements refuting the notion that the war x^as a civil conflict ring 
equally strong. 

There is no evidence that the Viet Cong has any significant 
popular follc:-ring in South Viet-Nam. 13 

VfeU, the Vict Cong, v/e must remember in the first place, is 
controlled by Hanoi. There is no question about that, I think. 

These facts make it dear beyond questipn that the war in South 
Viet-Naia has few of the attributes of "an indigenous revolt. 

The central claim that the war v/as aggression from the north, then, v/as 

accompanied by strongly positive qualifiers, v:ith reservations either 

/' unstated or expressly refuted. In TouLnin's scheme the aggression thesis 

wuld be diagranxcd as follows: 
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(D) North Vietncun is directing, 
hostilities againat 
Soutix Vietnaiu. 



^So, (Q) certaiTily (O) South Vietnam 



is the victim 
of aggression. 



Since 

(W) 



Aggression moxis the Unless, (R) The viar is a civil 



directing of 
hoGtililics by one 
nation against 
another • 

Because 
(B) 



conflict vjitliin the 
souths or. South 
Vietnam and North 
Vietnam ore really 
one country, etc. 



This is the coramon definition 
and is supported by other 
examples — Hanchuria, etc. 

In this example, the resei^vation is expressly refuted by the administration 

(i.e., the war is certainly not a civil conflict, etc.) so that the 

qualifier— "certainly"--is a strongly positive one. (A related reservation 

to the aggression thesis was also emphatically dismissed. For example, an 

official rejected the argument that the south was responsible for precluding 

the 1956 electicais to reunify Vietnam: "This argument has no merit." ) 

The administration claim that the United States was comndtted to 

Vietr^an was also seen as incontrovertible (emphasis added): 

The United States has a clear and direct commitment to the 
seciurity of South Vict-Nam against external attack. ^7 

The commitments — both legal and moral— -are so solidly founded 
that I caxmot sec hov; anyone can rightly argue that we should 
renege on them.''^ 

The qualifiers related to the claim of oxxr commitment-- "clearly" and 
"solidly" — ai'c strongly affirmative. Further, the claiia is buttressed by 
two separate data-warrant connections, neither of vjhlch has a specified 
reservation as presented by administration spokosmon: 
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(D) In ^9$hs Eisenhower — 
wrote Diem to pledge 
our support of the 
south* 

Since 
(W) 

An offer oi aid implies 
a commitnent to a 
government . 



(Q) certainly (C) 



The IMted States is 
co.Timitted to defend 
South Vietnam. 



-Unless (R) The offer was 

tentative or limited 
to non-militaiy aid, 
or made conditionalj 
etc* 



(D) The SSATO treaty- 



included protection 
for South Vietnam. 



^So, (Q) certainly (C) The United States is 

committed to defend 
South Vietnam* 



Since 

(w) 

A treaty to protect confers Unless (R) The treaty did not 

a responsibility to defend. specify unilateral 

aid, or South Vietnam 
did not ask for 
SBATO aid, or the 
SEaTO treaty allows 
an escape clause, 
etc* 

As before, because such potential reservations as above are not specified 
the claims become definitive. 

Consider the final example-category of the proclivity to avoid 
including reservations. William Bunder, Assistant Secretary of State, made 
this presentation of the domino theory as strongly affirmative and without 
exception. 

Ixi simple terms, a victoiy for the Communists in South Viot-Nam 
would inevitably make the neighboring states more susceptible to 
Communist pressure and more vulnerable to intensified subversion 
sx?)ported by militcuy pressures. 1 9 

The claim that the fall of Vietnam would set in notion further losses is 

qualified as being "inevitable." The argument would bo diagrammed as 

follows: 
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(D) If South Vietnam- 
were to fall to 
the cornmunists 
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►Then, (Q) inevitably (C) its neighbors v;ould be 

more likoly to fall to 
the concnunlsts. 



Since 
(W) 

The fall of onl nation Unless (R) local and specific conditions 

increases the dangers to caused Vietnam to fall; the 

its neighbors- j conrmxnists would not press 

Vietnam's neighbors; local 
Because conditions mcIce Vietnam's 

(B) neiglibors better able to 

j contain their communist 

This is supported by the elements, etc. 

statements of U.S. 
officials and past 
e^qseriences. 

Here is the typical construction of the domino theory. lk)"oe that the 
reservations to the theory— specified above— are never present in the 
administration argumentation. Thus, again, failure to acknowledge 
reservations, or the rejection thereof, loads to strongly reinforced claims. 
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The Rhetorical Effect of Sxaggerated Claims: Two Hypotheses 
In the foregoing discussion, the absence or refutation of apparent 
reservations permitted the assertion of hi^ levels of argumentative 
certainty. Such assertions were, however, invalid because suppressed 
reservations indicated that absolute certainty was unattainable in these 
instances. However, apart from the decreased validity of the administration 
case, the absence of reservations and the concomitant oxagLO-^ation of 
claims produced a related Injpact— roducod rhetorical effectiveness. VMle 
it cannot be credibly asserted that the decline in mass public support for 
the war accrued from popular perceptions of argumentative invalidiiy, we 
may, nevertheless observe a relationship between argumentative invalidity 
and opposition to the wcr among select elements a£ the U.S- population-.- 
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chiefly liberals, intellocfcuals and the nows media* Tliis connection botwcen 
the validity and credibility gaps may be eatablishcd via on examination of 
two hypotheses: (l) vocal x^ar critics emerged \ticn r^atively intellectual 
elements ol the U.S. population perceived a credibility gap— a discrepancy 
botviecn administration claims and potential reservations tiaeretoj (2) the 
resulting critical commentar;»- on the war centered on this discrepancy. 

In a perceptive analysis of liietorical criticism as applied to political 
rhetoric, David Swanson argues that z^hctoxlcal critics too often exaggerate 

21 

tlia impact of public address in producing political attitudes and behavior. 
This caveat, notwithstanding, I >ri.ll utilize the aforesaid two hypotheses 
to defend nQr interpi^tation that the overstatement of adainistration claims 
had a persuasive impact— -on a selected group—apart from the logical 
reduction of validity. 

Consider the first hypothesis — that vocal critics emerged >4ien 
intellectual elements of the population perceived a discrepancy between 
administration claims and counter-arguments in the form of potential 
reservations to those claims. Support for this hypothesis is to be fo\ind 
from analyses of the growth of war oj)position among the intellectual- 
educated subgroup. In a stucjy of six anti-war U.S. Senators, Mario 
Hosenwasser argues that one major strategy of Senatorial xiar critics was to 
argue that the administration suppressed vjar inf omation and engaged in 
propagandistic efforts. Stressing the public •s right to kno^r and traditional 
American values of freedom, these critics attacked alleged "semantic 
propaganda" concerning Ajnerican purposes in the ivar.^^ jn another war-related 
essay, Jess Yoder discusses the attempt by the Jolincon Administration to 
cast the war as a looral crusade. He finds that the clergy did not generally 
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accept this vic^n:)oiiit# Whereas many of the clerical vjar protesters sup|:orted 
World Viar II, administration inability to satisfactorily e3Q'>lain Vietnara 
led to protests#23 

A similar article by Hov;ard Martin examined the early war protests of 
Michigan acadendcs, describing their "teach-ins" to present counter- 
information on the war#^^ Several studies of newsreporting indicate a 
similar shift of opinion — from vor support to opposition—as net-js reporters 
came into close contact lath the administration withholding of information 
and its haxKlling of the war« l^ereas the media generally supported the 
early war effort, network reporters assigned to Vietnam underwent a 
dramatic sliift of opinion from hawk to dove and from neutral to dove^^" 
Finally, in an analysis of public opinion in the Vietnaia war, Jolm Jroioller 
argues that most of the vocal war opposition came from the " jouxndistic- 
academic complex*' and that opposition originated from inability to grast» 
administration (bairns about ''the wisdom of an anti«-Communist war in 
Vietnam. . . ."27 Evidently, then, perceived discrepancies between the 
rhetoric and perceived altornatrive "reality" of the Vietnam war led to the 
emergence of war opposition within subgroups of the U.S. population. 

The second hypothesis on war opposition held that c Hical 
commentary on the war centered on the aforesaid pcrcq)tion of a validity- 
credibility gap between stated administration claims and suppressed 
reservations* For example, critics sought to develop discrepant information 
to suggest that the aggression thesis was not "beyond question." The 
argument that the Vietnam war was a simple case of North Vistnamose aggression 
was refuted largely through efforts to express reservations to the warrants 
"aggression means the directing of hostilities by one nation against 
another." (see Toulmin diagram, p. 6) xtoservations to this warrant wore 
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several. First> critics maintained that tho 19$U Geneva Accords did not 

sanction a division of Vietnaia into tx;o sepai^ato states. Thus> the war was 

a civil conflict among the people of an artificially-divided country.^^ 

Secondly, vocal critics cirgued that the Saigon govemiucnt — not Hanoi—had 

subverted the 1956 elections \%'hich had been provided to reunify the two 
29 

zones of Vietna^i. A related resei*vation by the critics ;;as against uhe 
admnistrat^ion interpretatiion that the North Vietnamese had frequently 
violated the Geneva accords. Critics ai*gued that the United States and 
South Vietnam had also frequently been cited for violations.^ Finally, 
to the argument that the vdt was simply aggression frcKi the north, critics 
argued that the figjating resumed partly because of (1) Saigon's refusal 
to hold the scheduled 195>6 elections, and (2) South Vietnamese Prime 
^Sinister Ngo Dirii Diem^s repressive measures. 

In addition to soecifying reservations to the aggression thesis, 
vocal vjar critics similarly cited exceptions to the two major administration 
warrants concerning the indisputability of the U.S. coamitnient to defend 
South Vietnam: (l) the 195a Sisenhovjer-Diem letter and (2) the S2AT0 treaty. 
Vis-a-^vis the Eiscnhoxjer "commitment," critics alleged that the letter 
offered Vietnam only economic assistance-- and that Eisenhower even made 
this limited aid conditional upon governmental refoi^ns in Saigon .-^^ "Where 
in this tentative, highly conditional opening of negotiations and statements 
of hope is the •consnitment, * the •obligation, • the pledging of cur ijord?"^^ 
Similarly, the SliATO treaty :;as said to be invalid as a requirement of U.S. 
intervention. "In short," concluded Arthur Schlesinger, "the Secretary of 
State's position that SSaTO comm itg the United States to a military 
intervention can only be regarded as an exercise in historical and legal 
distortion. "35 
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Ue havB already observed that a tlurd major dLemont in the actninistration 
case for coniTiitnent bocanG the assertion that the Vietnam v?as had \ador 
implications than just Tor tho people of the © uth — that failure to contain 
coiTimunisia in Vietnam would lead to a spread of cOinnunist contagion. Often 
labeled "the domino theory" this administration strain of thouglit vras also 
a target for rcsorvations attached by critics. The domino theory rested 
somewhat on the assumotion that Cl:ina was a hidden enemy in Vietnam— and 
this posouolto v:as attacked. If, then, the notion of the Chinese threat 
was debunked, it was logical for Vietnam critics to challenge tho domino 
theory e:q>licitaLy. The theory v;as termed a "militaiy iiQrth" based more on 
"rhetorical extravagance" than fact.^*^ The Bumese Secretary Genercd of tho 
United Nations, U Ihant, pointed to the fact that Buma~xAiich sharod a 1000- 
mile border with China—had sCiftehoi-/ been able to resist its communist rebels 
without U.S. troops or major aid.^^ Calling the theory "simplistic," George 
Kahin insisted that Southeast Asian nations would not "automatically collapse 
of the Communists were to control all of Vict-Iiam." He continued, affirming 
that, "So long as Southoast Asian gcvemments are in harraony lath their 
natiion's nationalisra, so long as thqr are \Tise enough to m-.iet the most 
pressing economic and social demands of their people, they are not likely to 
succumb to communism. "^^ 

Claims and Reservations in Retrospect 
It seems clear that the criticism- of the war by more educated 
elements of the U.S. population centered on perceived discrepancies between 
the claims in and reservations to the administrrtion case for comroitmcnt. 
Vocal protest arose from a perception thnt the administration engaged in 
overstated "propagcoida, " and critical co:TimentGry became largely an effort 
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to identify and publicize suppressed reservations to the adniinistration caoo* 
It is difficult to infer the extent to \;hich the overstatement of 
adulniot.ration arc^^oentation contributed to the decline in mass rublic sur)port 
for the vjar. Mueller's analysis of opinion polls relative to both the 
Kox^ean and Vietnam wars does not t end to support a tliesis that rhc•^o^ical 
invalidity in the administration case vras tlie major I'actor in decline in 
support for the war^^ Nevertheless, Ilueller and other sources, cited herein, 
support the thesis that the rhetorical invalidi.ty of overstated administration 
claims led to vocal war opposition in the relatively more intellectual 
el<2rtent of the U*S» population— academicians and journalists, in particular. 
Thus, it appears that a significant "validity g^" resulted from 
rhetorical juxtapositions of overstated Executive Bi^anch claims and 
\mdervalued reservations • Translated into a "credibility gap," this 
discrepancy became the source and suord of vocal T/ar criticism* As a former 
Kennedy-Jolinson State Department official-- Roger Ililsnian— has suggested, 
"The need for id.de support sometimes leads to overselling a policy 
proposal in the sense of claiming too much for it . • . • For President 
Johnson's policy of escalation in Vietnam, it was devastating.**^^ 
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I should note in passing one occasion vhen the President did 
somexdiat reduce the strength of the domino claim* Speaking to a group of 
state legislators, Johnson argued, "So your American President cannot tell 
you — \Ath certainty~that a Southeast Asia dominated Communist power 
>jould bring a third world wx much closer to terrible reality • • • But all 
vre have learned in this tragic century stronglj'' suggests to be that it would 
bo so. See Lyndon B. Johnson, "Address on Vietnam Before the National 
Legislative Conference, San Antonio, Texas, September 29, 1967" Public Papers 
1967, II, 878* In this excerpt Johnson specif iciilly substituted the 
qualifier "strongly suggests" for that of "certainly." Ho^cever, the claim 
is yet strongly stated and no reservations are specified. 
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(2 .parts} Broadcast Tuesday, Deceinbor 2l and 22, 1971), Part I, Act I, 2 and 
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See I'lueller, 350-7$. Mueller dec s not seem to cxajnine the factcar 
of credibility as a source of the decline in mass support for the var, except 
to cite findings that numy ilnericans expressed a lack of understanding of 
"irfiat we are fighting for»" See Mueller, 37k* o\m examination of Gallup 
polls for I96i|-1967 indicates a scarcity of surveys dealing i/ith tlie issue 
of crefJibility* See George H* Gallup (comp*). The Gallup Poll: Public 
Opinion^ 193^-1971 (3 vols.j New York: llandoa House, 1972)* Howeverj cn^oral 
polls offer soiae support to tlie idea tixat the nass public perceived, to some 
extent, an adninistration credibility gap* A poll of July 18, 1965, 
revealed that 7% of those \ho opposed Viotnam policy identified tliis reason 
for their opposition: "Johnson is inconsiatent*" (See Gallup, 19^1 ) 

A Gallup poll of Januaiy 9> 1966 asked the question: "If you could sit 
dovjn and talk to President Jolinson and ask Ivhti any question you wanted to 
about Vietnam, vjhat ^;ould you ask him?" Gallup reports that a major area of 
question was concern for why the U.S. was fitting* Also, Gallup indicates, 
many respondents wanted to Icnow, "Are we getting all the truth about 
Vietnam?" (See Gallup, III, 1982) Finally, a Gallup poU, released June 
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18, 1967> reported findings in response to the survey question: "Do you feel 
that you have a clear idea of vhat the Vietnam was is all about — that is, 
\jhat we are fighting for?" hQ% ans^^ered "Yesj" hQ% answered "Noj" and 
h% expressed "Mo Opinion." See Gallup, III, 2068. 

^"^ Roger Hilsman, The Po litic s of Policy Makine in I^fcnse and 
Foi-eign Affairs (New York: Harijer and Row, 1971), p. 126. 
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